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THE ALDINE. 



SUNRISE ON THE HILLS. 



A FEW faint glimmers in the reddening east, 
A veil of mist low-lying on the meads, 

A stillness resting o'er the slumbrous earth. 
And a slight rustle in the water-weeds. 

A flush of purple in the orient sky, > 

The distant hill -tops more distinct appear. 

The stars fede out as the grey twilight grows 
A rosy hue, when coming day is near. 

The meadow lands are hidden from the view. 
Save where some chestnut rears his lofty head, 

Or a tall hickory, or some stalwart elm 

From branch to leaf with dew is diamonded. 

The drops are dripping from the dogwood trees. 
And on the grass the beads of crystal shine, 

The buds half-folded open to the light 
And the full flowers blush upon the vine. 

A whisper in the dark green of the leaves, 
A murmur from the little woodland brooks, 

A twitter of the birds, who wake their mates 
Hid in warm nests in dim, secluded nooks. 

A thin, blue smoke curls upward in the air 
From cabin chimneys near the sombre wood. 

And soon the cry of watchful chanticleer 
Calls out the members of his feathered brood. 

Another answers, and from barnyards round 

A dozen voices greet the rising sun : 
The cattle low, the sheep bleat in the fc^d. 

The dawn has come, the day's work has begun. 

Now all the landscape, forest, hill and plain, 
Out of the twilight shadow seems to grow. 

And ere we are aware the great, warm disk 
Kindles the whole in one resplendent glow. 

Upon the lake the golden arrows glance, 

The mist creeps up the craggy mountain side, 

And here and there, where rocks of granite jut, 
like marching columns, do the clouds divide. 

So in our lives, when sorrow's night is o'er, 

The twilight comes e'en while we doubt and fear — 

The mists depart, and all the future beams 
In the glad sunlight beautiful and clear. 

He, who made us, made mist and cloud and rain, 
The evening shadows and the gruesome night ; 

He brings the dawn to weary hearts again, 
And when He wills it says ** Let there be light." 
. - Franklin W, Fish, 



A FROLIC IN THE FIELDS. 



An autumn day ! and an autumn day in the fields ! 
What could be more lovely, and what phrase could 
call up to our minds more delightful ideas? The 
moment we think of it there come before us visions 
of the soft, dark blue sky — not the bright sky of 
June, but the sky of autumn — which bears the same 
relation to the June sky that the matron does to the 
young girl ; the w^rm browns and rich scarlets of the 
changing foliage; the ripening fruits; the nuts just 
ready to drop from their burrs ; the grass, more lovely 
even in its russet suit than when it first shows its 
bright green, velvety leafage above the ground. All 
these things of beauty are brought to mind by the 
mere mention of the word "autumn" in the country. 
For the season is not, to our thinking, the melancholy 
one it is most often represented as being. To be sure, 
it comes near the end of the year, but we can not con- 
sider its days the saddest in the calendar. In fact, 
there is to us no one of the four seasons which has 
not a character of beauty all its own. 

The spring represents the young maiden. In its 
sky we see the bright blue of her eye ; in the spring- 
ing grasses and the opening buds we see reflected the 
signs of dawning womanhood, and we feel that all its 
signs give us tokens of the coming year. 

Summer brings up the image of the wife, newly 
married, and "with all her blushing honors thick 
upon her." She has not yet attained the dignity of 
motherhood, while she has left behind the follies and 
romances of girlhood. 

But it is autumn which represents the matron — the 
highest type of womanhood — with its calm blue 
skies, its store of fruits which have been bom of the 



past seasons. It is the winding up and perfection of 
the life of the year, of which winter is the old age. 
, Of all times or seasons none, surely, is better for a 
lamble in the fields — and none so good for a frolic — 
than an autumn day. Let it be, for instance, in late 
October or early November, the season which we call 
the Indian summer, and which is known in France as 
the "Summer of St. Martin." The trees have put on 
their liveries of red and brown, and are now putting 
off* their leaves to be in readiness for the winter, when 
it is vegetable etiquette, except for the pine, spruce 
and hemlock families, to go into a strictly undress 
uniform. What pleasure at such a time to wander 
through the fields covered with a grass which, once 
young and tender, is now brown and crisp, rustling 
under the feet of the walker ! 

How the children, above all, revel in the scene ! 
What merriment does not the intoxication produced 
by the cool, bracing air call from their little throats ! 
With what glee do they not tumble over the carpet of 
grass or of leaves, pelting each other the while in the 
very wantonness of love, and fun and frolic. 

It is just such a charming scene which Mr. Wagner 
has given us, and most artistically has he done it too. 
The tangled grass and weeds, the foliage of trees and 
shrubs, the gnarled and hollow old oak, the blithesome 
children — all are there and all true to nature in the 
very highest sense. The sky, too, even in the engrav- 
ing has all the characteristics of the autumn sky ; the 
lighter parts having just the tint of that season, while 
the gradations of the clouds are equally well managed. 
Mr. Wagner is an artist of repute, and was represented 
at the Centennial by two pictures. The one we give 
is a good specimen of his style. 



HELEN AT THE FOUNTAIN 



We believe it was one of the Sultans of Turkey 
who is to be credited with having asked, when a man 
fell off" a ladder opposite his palace one day, and was 
killed, ' ' who is she ? " And then, when assured that 
there was no "she" in the case, said, in effect, that no 
man ever was hurt without a woman being at the bot- 
tom of the affair. Whether or not it was one of the 
predecessors of the present Sultan who said this, how- 
ever, is a matter of very little consequence so long as 
we are assured that the remark was actually made, and 
so long as we know it to be true. And that it is true, 
in substance, if not in detail, all history, helps to con- 
vince us, unless we consent to believe that history — 
having usually been written by men — has systematic- 
ally lied in regard to the part played in the world by 
the other sex. This is so monstrous a supposition that 
we cannot entertain it for a moment, and we are com- 
pelled to fall back upon the old idea that woman was 
not only the first but has been the chiefest mischief 
maker. To be sure we cannot deny, even if we desired 
so to do, that woman must be credited with having also 
at least "doubled our joys," but the fact still remains 
that she has done, or caused, an immense amount of 
mischief among the sons of men. There is this to be 
said in compliment, however, that the mischief cau- 
sed by any given woman has always been in the direct 
ratio of her beauty and her attractiveness. We have 
not, unfortunately, any record of the personal appear- 
ance of Eve, but tradition assures us she was beautiful, 
and we are bound in this case to believe tradition ; 
otherwise she could hardly have so easily led Adam to 
forfeit Eden. 

Since Eve's time there have been many women who 
have managed to- upset dynasties and ruin men, but 
probably none of them has caused more suffering or 
done more to set the world^ by the ears than did 
Helen, the beautiful wife of Menelays, the Spartan 
king. Her history is, unfortunately, not clearly told 
in any authentic records, but as all the ancient writers, 
both of prose and of poetry, unite in praising her 
beauty and in holding her up as the model of all that 
is lovely in woman, we are bound to believe at least 
in her physical perfection. The accounts of her birth 
are various and conflicting, but the most trustworthy 
make her to have been the daughter of Jupiter and 
Leda, wife of Tyndareus, King of Sparta. She was so 
exceedingly beautiful that no less than thirty, some say 



more, of the Princes of Greece came to woo her, and 
there was a prospect of her hand being made the ob- 
ject of a prolonged war, as men in those days, and 
especially princes, did not hesitate to fight for the pos- 
session of a woman. Among her suitors was Ulysses, 
who afterwards married Penelope, and shamefully ne- 
glected her as everybody knows. 

Her father finally settled the question of who should 
have her by making all the aspirants take a solemn 
oath to allow her to choose for herself, all agreeing to 
support by force the husband of her choice, against 
any one who should attempt to cany her off! Under 
this arrangement Helen chose Menelaus and lived 
with him happily enough until Paris, son of Priam, 
King of Troy, came along and induced her to elope 
with him. The Grecian Princes were true to their 
oaths, and joined Menelaus in the famous siege of 
Troy, which, after lasting ten years, resulted in the 
destruction of that city. Her after fete is left some- 
what uncertain, but it^s generally believed she was 
taken back by her husband, and after his death, having 
gone to Rhodes, was there murdered by the queen of 
that island, who was probably jealous. 

As we have said, she is always spoken of as the 
prototype of female beauty, and her praises are 
sounded in the works of all the Greek poets since 
Homer. In the picture which we copy, and which 
was exhibited at the Centennial, she is represented as 
just entering the bath, while the peacock — Juno's 
bird — is admiring her. This picture was one of two 
exhibited by M. Maignan at Philadelphia, and is one 
of the best of his works. It attracted much attention 
there, and -we are glad to be able to lay before our 
readers so excellent a reproduction of it 



ART TALKS FROM PARIS. 



Once again is the great heart of the artistic world 
filled with its annual hopes and fears. Dreams of 
medals and notices trouble the sleep of the young 
artist who has spent the greater portion of the year in 
preparing his work for the eyes of the jury and pub- 
lic. No young girl, who, for the first time arrays her 
youth in the additional attractions of the modiste's 
art to present herself before the critical eye of a cold 
judging society, feels a keener desire to know of the 
impression she produces upon that almost impression- 
less thing called its heart, than does the young stu- 
dent in painting or sculpture, to hear of his reception 
into the Salon. For months, perhaps, he has lived 
apart from friendship, subsisting meagerly in order to 
save cent by cent the price necessary to purchase a 
frame ; and, when his picture is dressed in its golden 
garment, with what content he steps back from his 
easel to view the enhanced beauties of his work. Now 
bud in his heart the dreams that have been dormant 
there. "Accepted," journalistic favors, and, greater 
than all else, "medals," honor, riches; but, in the 
midst of these rosy images, a black shadow arises 
that dispels them sans ceremonk ; that image is called 
' ' Refused, " and he holds the heart in a firm grip un- 
til the day which decides the fete of the precious pic- 
ture dressed in its dearly purchased gilding arrives, 
then — joy, glad heart, wings! or — disappointment, 
dissolving views, misery ! with an extended perspec- 
tive of years of struggle. Often this anguish is caused 
unjustly, as all may see upon the examination of the 
Gallery of the "Refused." Often, works of merit, 
of greater merit even than many which occupy the 
coveted space upon the walls of the sacred edifice, 
and which carry no other recommendation for admis- 
sion than the name of some ^^hors concours." But 
where thousands compete for favor, some must be 
favored; some must suffer the bitterness of "no 
friends." It is not the only place in the world where 
such scenes take place, and, seeing the vast number 
struggling, the only wonder is that so few errors of 
judgment obtain. Look upon the walls of the Na- 
tional Academy in New York,. you will find the favor- 
ite places occupied by Academicians, with the whole 
result of a year's so-called labor, or rather, results 
without labor, not one of which would stand the 
shadow of a chance for reception before a jury of the 
Salon, and these will occupy the choicest places on the 
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line, while promising work by unknown hands is hung 
as high as the walls permit. 

Not more than four or five years ago, a work by one 
of our leading artists — a former president of the Na- 
tional Academy — was brought by an enthusiastic 
admirer of the painter to Paris, and exhibited to judges 
for their approbation. After examining the picture for 
some time, their opinion was that the work showed 
some qualities which the ''young man" might im- 
prove by diligence, and in course of time he might 
succeed. (It was a picture by A. B. Durand, who 
then must have been nearly eighty years of age. ) This 
is absolutely true, and the picture was" exhibited as a 
chef d'oeuvre. 

As to the clique of National Academicians, which 
has been for years a stumbling-block to the progress 
of art — real art — in New York, it matters little the 
soir6es given, the private views, receptions, flowers, 
frills and music, so long as the public are fed by the 
exhibition over and over again of the frame maker's 
skill. In all conscience there is gilt enough in our 
city, and among it much tinsel. It is not enough 
that our citizens encourage the importation of foreign 
art, but they should busy themselves in the establish- 
ment of a school for the education of American youth 
in a solid knowledge of the nude, with anatomical 
lectures, and lectures upon costume in connection ; 
with medals to be competed for, and a grand prize of 
Paris — for that city is far better than Rome for actual 
study. The Eternal City can be visited after the youth 
has ripened in knowledge of art. We know well of 
the schools attached to the National Academy of De- 
sign ; they are schools worthy of our National Acad- 
emicians. We have seen their best copyists from the 
antique, who spend a season or a year in making their 
copy from the rigid plaster, stammering like babies 
before the changeful muscles of the living model, and 
confessing that all their toil was only ''Love's Labor 
Lost" in the Sleepy Hollow of art; a labor perfectly 
necessary to an extent, but a life earnestly spent in 
such studies will never produce the faintest approach 
to their originals. It is time for Americans to think 
about an American School of Art Our country has 
an interesting history, filled with noble subjects for the 
painter, sculptor and poet. Those so-called academies 
wherein a boy may copy during two or three hour-s 
of two or three days each week from a few plaster 
casts, under the advice of a teacher who himself 
needs teaching, do little good, in the right way to the 
young artist His designs will always be stiff and 
lifeless. Better far copy anything, however simple it 
may be, from nature ; regard it under different lights, 
in different positions ; drawing until it is well under- 
stood, and a good representation of the thing can be 
made from memory. Even the slight assistance oflfered 
by the academies can not be obtained unless the pupil 
applying fiimishes a good drawing from the antique, 
to submit to a council not one of which can, perhaps, 
make a respectable drawing if put to the test. And 
where does this council expect the young applicant to 
have learned to make the required drawing from the 
cast ? In the public schools ? What is wanted is just 
that — the place where they may learn — not only the 
antique, but the nude, and commence early with that 
Five days of the nude and one of the antique. Paid 
masters would not be necessary ; good artists may be 
found who would willingly visit the class twice a week 
for an hour each time, as they do in Europe. It is not 
so much the master that is needed as continued work. 
In an atelier of students there are always some better 
than others; the exchange of ideas serves also to 
instruct, and example is better than precept in art. 
There is a serious stumbling block in the way of pro- 
gress in the arts in America, that needs to be rooted 
out for good— we speak of the absurd idea possessed 
by the great majority of people, and especially by 
those called the better classes of society, as to the use 
of nude models. How would you make painters and 
sculptors ? Have them guess at the human form ! 
The idea that it is shamefiil, disgustingly immodest, 
and tending to jeopardize the morality of the nation, 
is nonsense. The idea is shameful and immoral, for 
are not the arts great civilizing and christianizing pow 
ers ? Oh, spotless readers ! if the national morals are 



never placed in greater jeopardy from other sources 
than from the use of such small means to accomplish 
so great ends, the moral tone of our grandchildren is 
in perfect safety. 

A few days ago we received a delicate little note, as 
follows : 

**We should be pleased to see Mr. * * ♦ and friends on the 
afternoon of the 17th (Saturday), at a private view of our 
pictures. 

"F. A. Bridgman, E. H. Blashfield, 

Milne Ramsey, Chas. Sprague Pearce, 

Henry Leland, Wm. H. Lippincott, 

Hermann Hyneman, Chester Loomis, 
Frank Moss. 
**75 Boulevarde de Clichy, from i to 5.*' 

Upon the day indicated we found ourselves at the 
rendezvous. A long line of carriages garnished the 
doorway. Some were private, others not so much so, 
but all indicated a numerous assemblage ; and, really, 
the atelier of Messrs. Blashfield and Ramsey was lit- 
erally crowded with a seemingly interested audience, 
doing their best to see and admire the works destined 
for the Salo'n. One of the first objects that caught 
our eyes was a pair of elegantly waxed moustaches, the 
beaming owner of which had no small anxiety res- 
pecting their glossy points. A little beyond these 
''Napoleons," a head gotten up h la Raleigh, the hair 
brushed up to expose prominent bumps, and mous- 
taches curled up to resemble the lower extremity of a 
capital' S, disclosing a mouth educated to smile ; these 
all belong to a young gentleman who is — he says so 
— giving his whole attention to the study of languages, 
especially ancient Egyptian. We thought, at the time 
that he was engaged upon the study of something not 
so ancient, a lady's eyes, which were appealing to him 
for an explanation of a painting representing *'a long 
pipe," or as the Englishman calls it ''a yard of clay," 
a rather strong piece of painting by C. Loomis — we 
forgot to mention that there is a man at one end of 
the pipe. Just beside this group we noticed a lady 
who had buttonholed Mr. Blashfield with her left 
hand, while with her right she indicated a picture by 
Pearce, the ''Death of the First-bom," and in this 
right hand was a note book and pencil. From time 
to time she took the pencil and wrote, releasing Mr. 
Blashfield's buttons meanwhile, to immediately seize 
them when her writing was ended. It is astonishing 
how docile this gentleman is — with ladies. We over- 
heard a characteristic dialogue, to be heard nowhere 
out of America, unless by Americans somewhere else. 
One young gentleman said, while looking upon Bridg- 
man's "Rameses," "How really Egyptian in charac- 
ter;" the other responds, "Yes, it is exactly like the 
old Egyptian kings." Just as though he had had per- 
sonal acquaintance with Pharaoh, and dined every day 
at his table, and joked with him upon the complaints 
of the captive Hebrews at dessert. Then there were 
many pretty misses, whose chief delight was to pose 
before the pictures in attitudes of languor or sympa- 
thy, but so natural that one admired, and called them 
artless. And there were many superb American 
mammas. We heard one say in such sweet tones to 
Mt. Bridgman, "Oh, Mr. Bridgman, I do so hope 
that you will be medalled this year." But, you know, 
that young artist is going to be married ; we cannot 
say what might have been the effect otherwise for he 
is a susceptible young man, and the tone of voice and 
those looks were most winning. But let us take a 
glance now at the works. First we see Bridgman's 
"Funeral Crossing the Nile," spoken of in a previous 
letter, it gains by comparison with other works ; and 
his "Evening Prayer in a Mosque, "one of the largest 
figure pieces painted by this artist. Blashfield's "Con- 
sulting the Oracle," ?n important picture of Roman 
life in the days of the Caesars. Pearce's "Death of 
the First-born, " as its title implies, is an episode taken 
ft-om the Bible, and is quite a poetic rendering of one 
of the curses on the Egyptians. A "Monk and Sou 
brette," by Ramsey, who by-the-by, seems to have 
struck a vein, for he has several of the same kind of 
subjects, and all well painted. He succeeds admirably 
in painting still life. A "Portrait" by Lippincott is 
well painted, fresh in color and well modeled. Leland 
j has a "Rest" of a pretty little Italian girl by the road 
I side. The reception was quite successful, and though 



the visitors were not all amateurs and critics, they 
praised sufficiently to satisfy the most avaricious, and 
each emptied his or her cornucopia of good wishes 
upon the heads of the young artists who have inaugu- 
rated a series of receptions which will be a pleasing 
feature in the occupation, or rather, to the non-occu- 
pied American residents of Paris. Among the young 
artists here there are several young girls — of course 
we mean American — but of the number there is only 
one to mention. Miss Clementina Tompkins, who 
paints stronger than any of the young men. Her 
work — manipulation — would do credit to much 
older head and hands, and they of talent At pres- 
ent she is trying to build up her health, which inces- 
sant labor has undermined — so says the doctor; and 
Miss Tompkins finds Nice a nice place, and charming 
climate, and we believe she will return to Paris du- 
ring the summer, with her enthusiastic love for art 
burning in full force, unless she decides to establish 
her studio at Nice. 

The present Salon bids fair to be one of remarkable 
interest, from the number of celebrated painters who 
send for the first time in several years. Among the 
pictures sent we may mention — reserving fiill descrip- 
tion until the opening — Bonnat sends a '* Portrait of 
M. Thiers;" Chaplin, "Portrait of the Duke d'Audif- 
fret-Pasquier ; " Lef^vre, "Nymphs Surprised by Ac- 
teon;" Firmin-Girafd, "The Exhibitor of Tame 
Bears ; " Vibert, ' ' An Apothecary ; " Morot, ' ' Medea ; " 
Bouguereau, "LaVierge Consolatrice ; " Beme-Belle- 
cour, "Combat in the Trenches;" De Neuville, "The 
Prisoners;" Giacomotti, "Una Transt6v6rine ; " Du- 
bufe, "The Portrait of Harpignies," the painter; 
Harpignies, "Oaks;" Henner, "Bathers;" J. P. Lau- 
rens, "The Austrians Saluting the Convoy of General 
Marceau;" Bastian Lepage, "Christ in the Tomb;" 
Lehoux, "The Martyrdom of St Etienne;" Cot, 
' Lady's Portrait ; " Jacquot, ' ' Portrait of a Lady; " De 
Nittis, "Paris and its Quays from the Royal Bridge;" 
Detaille, "A General and his Staff Saluting Prussian 
Prisoners " (this picture was exhibited in America) ; 
Guillemet, "A Marsh at Low Tide;" Fichel, "The 
Tavern of Ramponneau ; " Manet, "Portrait of M. 
Faure, as Hamlet;" Boulanger, "St Sebastian Before 
the Emperor Maximilian ;" Caband, "Lucr^ce et Sex- 
tus Tarquin," his composition does not represent the 
death of the Roman heroine, such as is ordinarily 
painted. Cabanel has chosen the moment when Tar- 
quin, having quitted the camp, comes to declaCre his 
passion to Lucretia. The figure of the heroine is 
drawn in the calm, classic feeling of an antique statue. 
Then the sculptor, Auguste Barre, sends a picture, or 
rather, "Portrait of Baron Boigne" — the sculptprs, at 
least many of the best, are also painters; there are 
many good pictures from the pencils of Cl^singer, 
Falgui^re, D'Etex, Dubois; and Courbet, the land- 
scapist, has done some capital plasters. Mile. Abbema 
sends a canvas that will be much looked at, "A Break- 
fest m a Greenhouse;" Meissonier, "Alex. Dumas," 
the younger; Baudiy sends several portraits, among 
them an important portrait of General Palikeo ; Paul 
Dubois, the sculptor, portrait of the "Duchess of 
Broglie;" Jules Goupil, "The Affianced;" Dubufe, 
"Venus Finding the Body of Adonis ; " Busson, "Bor- 
ders of the Mame;" Munkacsy, "Scene in a Brew- 
ery;" Jourdain, "View of Venice," and a "View of 
Bougival ; " Jules Breton, "A Gleaner," a companion 
picture to his "Spinner," of last year. The sculp- 
tor, Merci6, has a bass-relief of colossal proportions, 
"The Genius of the Fine Arts," destined to replace 
in the Louvre the equestrian statue of Napoleon III. 
Chopin, the bust of Benyer; Falguier, the bust 
of Comeille; Den^cheau, a "Phoebe;" Franfois 
Roger, a young sculptor, "The Sleep of Omphalic;" 
a figure of a woman extremely studied; and the 
" Defence of Rambervillers. " These are a few by the 
artists generally known, and we shall have pleasure in 
describing to our readers the beauties of the several 
works. 

While speaking of pictures, we may mention a sale, 
that took place in the Hotel Druot, of pictures be- 
longing to the collection of the late Baron of H . 

Among the works we noticed a fine Millet, "The 
Potato Gatherer," which was sold for 3i,3CX) fiuncs 
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($6,260); a Troyon, ''A Shepherd Dog/' for 
23,000 francs ($4,600) ; a small Meissonier, 15,000 
francs ($3,000) ; and a Saint Jean, 12,000 francs 
(2,400). There were but thirty works all told — 
some from the brush of Diaz ; Jules Dupre ; Rous- 
seau, and Isaby — all lovely, but those mentioned 
were the important ones. 

Another sale at the Hotel Druot occurred on the 7th 



As we intimated in our last letter, the debut of Mile. 
Fechter took place ; she was enthusiastically re- 
ceived in the role of Mignon, at the Opera Comique, 
on the 14th of March; and, to use the words of a 
leading journal : ''The debut could not be other than 
sympathetic ; a quarter of a century has hardly elapsed 
since the grand success of 'Claudie,'' of Madame 
Sand, and that of the 'Dame aux Camillas ' of Alex- 



to the songstress, I must own the inexperience of the 
debutante. The voice is so small with Mile. Fechter, 
that it would be better to leave her the time to form 
it ; the young artist exaggerated at times her efforts to 
bring out a soul from that voice which yet lacks a 
body. She may believe that she has triumphed over 
impossibilities, because, at each attempt of this kind, 
whether she has succeeded or not, her attempt was 




BLOWINCr BUBBLES. — After Gaspard Netscher. 



of March ; it also was a collection rich in names, and 
filled with sovenirs of the old masters. All the schools 
were brilliandy represented, from Fra Angelico, 
Andrea del Sarto, Borocci, Cranach, Steen, Rem- 
brandt, Ferriers, Ruysdael, Boucher, Lautard, Frago- 
nard, and Largilliere ; there was a remarkable por- 
trait by Wattier, of the Marquise of Pompadour; also 
a copy, by Gericault, of a Tintoretto ; and four small 
sketches by Eugene Delacroix. The collection was 
that of the late Doctor Isambert. 



ander Dumas, the younger. The generation of spec- 
tators who assisted at those fetes of the theatre have 
not yet lost their hair nor their memories. It was 
for them like a duty — which had the gentle effect 
of making them once again young — after having so 
much applauded the father, to come to encourage 
the daughter. Good blood cannot lie : and, at the 
theatre, the debutante had two faiths upon which to 
hold. She proved it in playing with much intelli- 
gence this role of Mignon. If from the actress 1 pass 



covered with the same explosion of frantic bravos. 
There is nothing more consoling, no doubt, to a talent 
just forming, than these lieing but touching comedies 
of enthusiasm ; but there is nothing more fatal to the 
youth, ardent for the life and glory of an artist, than 
these apotheoses, which often nip in the bud the most 
promising talents. They have the double wrong of 
being untrue and ridiculous — though having, no 
doubt, their source in a sentiment sincere. But there 
is a medium which I will indicate to Mile. Fechter — 
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not to guard all and yet not to lose any part of the 
monstrous success which she met with. Let her 
divide it into two parts — the two will be equally dear 
to her — the smallest, for herself; the greatest, as a 
souvenir sent, across years and across countries, to 
the impassioned comedian of ' ' Hortense de Cerny " 
of ''Claudie;" of the ''Dame aux Camillas," and of 
the ' ' Contes de Boccace. " 



jeweller had fixed the price of a golden crown similar 
to that of Mile. Mars. The object of art was ready ; 
and, at the moment when it was to be carried to the 
house of the dancer, the subscribers were seized with 
doubts. They thought they had gone too far, and 
determined to consult the pope, Pius IX. They were 
admitted to an audience: **Holy Father," said the 
chief of the deputation, * ' we intended to offer a crown 



offering, of the gift.? That is, also, without doubt, 
what the distributor of all justice said to himself. The 
proof is found in his response : * * I cannot here give 
my approbation nor consent," said he ; "but neither 
can I oppose myself to your project. Notwithstand- 
ing, you will permit me to observe to you, that your 
choice of the present might have been happier. I 
have always thought and believed, in my simplicity 




SUMMER DAYS. —After R. F. Smith. 



A charming anecdote, in which figure three cele- 
brated personages — Pius IX., Mile. Mars (celebrated 
actress), and Fanny Elssler (the dancer). During 
the sejour of Mile. Mars at Rome, she heard speak of 
the pyramidal success of Fanny Elssler at the Thea- 
tre Argentine. The admirers of the ravishing dan- 
cer, desiring to offer her a token worthy of her, and 
at the same time of themselves, opened a subscrip- 
tion, which, in less than forty-eight hours, attained 
the sum of 12,000 francs, the figure at which a noted 



of 12,000 francs to a wise and pious dancer, one en- 
dowed with immense talent. But we will not do so 
unless you deign to accord us your consent. " Twelve? 
thousand francs ! What good might be done for the 
poor with that sum 1 That is certainly what the great 
apostle of alms-giving said to himself. Upon the 
other hand, why show himself hostile to an intention 
which offended neither morality nor the doctrines of 
the Church ? — Finally, by what solid motive could 
he deprive a person, meriting honor and a legitimate 



of priest, that crowns were made for heads and not 
for legs. " Fanny Elssler received the precious gift that 
was destined for her ; but she did not forget the poor 
of the tolerant and spiritual Holy Father. 

Mile. Albani had her benefit at the Italian Opera ; 
the work performed was "I Puritani.'' This opera 
was written in France, and for France, and obtained a 
prodigious success. The quartette became celebrated, 
and a talisman that drew immense audiences to no 
matter what opera in which the ** quartette of the 
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Puritans " sang — the quartette was composed of Ru- 
bini, Tamburini, Lablache and Grisi. You all know 
the noisy duett *'Suona la tromba in trepida/' bet- 
ween George and Richard ; it is accompanied by a 
noisy flourishing of cornets-a-piston ; at the epoch 
when this sort of music was written to please the 
audiences of the time — and they demanded such 
"music — Rossini, in writing from Boulogne to Bellini, 
said, *'As to the duo 
sung by Tamburini 
and Lablache, I 
heard it here. " 

Flowers assumed 
all forms, simulated 
all attributes, to fall 
at the feet of Albani, 
after the scene and 
air of Folly of the 
second act ; vases, 
baskets, lyres, dia- 
dems, soon assumed 
the appearance of a 
wall behind Elvira, 
who became foolish 
with joy at this mo- 
ment, if she had not 
already lost her rea- 
son ! but the leaves 
fall from the crowns, 
the perfume evap- 
orates from the flow- 
ers. To the flowers 
and crowns was join- 
ed a most solid bou- 
quet of stars fixed 
upon a velvet back- 
ground. This sou- 
venir, addressed to 
the cantatrice, and 
whose monogram 
was indicated by 
three capital letters, 
was accompanied by 
the following flatter- 
ing lines: ''Three 
lady subscribers — 
homage of admira- 
tion and of esteem. " 
Her singing, or ra- 
ther her method, re- 
calls to old habitues 
and amateurs a 
school now disap- 
peared — that of the 
Italian singers of 
other days, who 
knew how to put 
into a single phrase 
what the cantatrices 
of to-day, of the 
modern school^ for- 
get to put into an 
entire role. 

Before quitting 
Paris, Johann Strauss 
gathered a few friends 
among them Nilsson 
and played to them 
the entire manu- 
script of the new 
opera-bouffe that is 
to be represented at 
the Renaissance in 

next October. The principal morceaux he has borrowed 
from the ' * Chauves-Souris " and * ' Cagliostro. " But 
Strauss has composed eight new viorceaux for his new 
piece. He has never written anything approaching this 
new creation, which is perfectly ''adorable" according 
to the journals. The title is "La Tzigane;" and the 
author of "Blue Danube," "Wine, Love and Song," 
and "Artist Life" is to prepare himself to be smoth- 
ered in feminine caresses. 

If American directors desire to produce the new 
drama of Victorien Sardou, "Dora," they must ad- 



dress themselves to Mr. Theodore Michaelis, to whom 
the piece is ceded for America, England and the 
colonies. — Outremer. 



BLOWING BUBBLES. 



It is what we are all doing, not only in childhood 
but all through our lives — blowing bubbles. In 




THE COURT-HOUSE, BRESLAU.— E. Heine. 

childhood we blow them in the good old way, with a 
pipe and a basin of soap and water, and we watch 
with mingled delight and wonder the transparent, 
filmy balloons, reflecting from their shells all the 
colors of the rainbow, as they sail up or down, and 
off", to finally burst, and disappear in thin air. In later 
life we construct them of what often turns out to be 
even more filmy and less substantial material, though 
the bright hues of the prism still linger around them. 
In youth, for instance, love blows our bubbles for us, 
and very bright indeed and ver}^ airy he makes them. 



They go sailing along with such a grace and so much 
beauty, we wish — and believe — it may prove ever- 
lasting. Time undeceives us, however, and our bub- 
ble bursts, to be succeeded by a more substantial 
structure. 

Then, ambition comes in, and blows our bubble of 
reputation, which we may seek * ' e'en in the cannon's 
mouth," or on some judicial bench, where we may 

sit in dignity, and 
"full of wise saws 
and modern instan- 
ces. " Even old age — 
the "lean and slip- 
pered pantaloon," 
has his bubble blown 
for him ; this time it 
is hope, or some 
other comforting 
being who blows it. 
It brings before him 
visions of his youth, 
the time when he 
honored his father 
and his mother, not 
' ' that his days might 
be long in the land, " 
but because he had 
for them that filial 
affection which is 
above and beyond — 
where it exists in full 
force — all consider- 
ations of wealth, 
time, place or stand- 
ing. He is led to see, 
then, in the pris- 
matic colors on the 
surface of his bubble 
visions of his chil- 
dren supporting his 
tottering footsteps 
on their way to the 
grave, toward which 
I his legs, long since 
deprived of all real 
power, are tending. 

All these things 
are virtually thought 
of by the painter of 
the picture we repro- 
duce in this number 

ofTHEALDINE. He 

has considered not 
only the joys of the 
babe, but also, we 
may assume those of 
old age as well. In 
the picture we have 
two youngsters en- 
gaged in blowing 
soap bubbles, or ra- 
ther, we should say, 
one blowing them 
and the other wafting 
them upward toward 
the ceiling by means 
of his plumed hat, 
which would so well 
become his long cur- 
led hair, parted in 
the middle, and al- 
lowed to cling round 
the face in a style 
which would mark him as the son of a *' Cavalier" 
family in the seventeenth century, when Charles I. 
was king of England, and "Noll" Cromwell and the 
rest of the roundheads chose to behead him. 

It was not a little queer that a struggle which re- 
sulted in the beheading of a king and of most of his 
long-haired followers — the success of the Puritans 
under Oliver Cromwell, and the re-accession of the 
Stuarts, only to be displaced by the Prince of Orange, 
and finally by the Guelphs, should have still left us 
the idea of considering long hair as being a sign of 



